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money in their pockets, and so they submitted to the inevitable.
In the meanwhile they were bleeding their Japanese customers
and taking so much gold out of their country that at the end
of two centuries Japan seems to have been completely deprived
of that valuable metal. Then the Government was forced to
choose between bankruptcy and opening its frontiers once more
to foreign commerce.

This economic crisis, which is said to have been brought about
by the gradual disappearance of all gold from the Japanese
islands, is a subject about which I should like to know some-
thing more. For it would help to explain Japan's decision of the
year 1853 to make an end to its policy of self-enforced isolation
and its willingness to conclude a commercial treaty with the
United States of America.

Here we had better stop a moment and come up for a little
air. This chapter, I know, is somewhat lacking in sequence.
But how could I have done it differently? Try to imagine
the width, breadth, depth, and altitude of the problem be-
fore us \

Here we have the Pacific Ocean, the largest body of water
on our planet. It is thousands of miles removed from the Euro-
pean centre of civilization. As there were few intermediary
stations along the road, it was quite customary for half the
crews of the ships which undertook the voyage to be cither dead
or sick before they got as far as the Cape of Good Hope. After
that they had to spend from six weeks to two months to cross
the Indian Ocean and reach the Malayan Archipelago. Those
islands, which now form part of the Netherlands East Indies,
cover a length of territory about equal to the distance between
San Francisco and Boston.

Having safely navigated these islands^ they would at last reach
the outskirts of the Pacific, and then enter a region which even
to-day has not been fully explored. For it is quite possible that
there may still be a few small islands which either have never